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THIRD COMMISSIONING 
CEREMONY OF THE 
RICE INSTITUTE NAVAL RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNIT, 
PALMER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Io A.M., JUNE 21, 1945 


I 
PROGRAM 


Lr. COMMANDER C. M. Atvorp, U.S. N. (Ret.), Presiding 
Mr. WALTER WELSCHOF?F, Organist 
Organ Prelude 


Processional 
RT MR TIES CONOR Sa eten ee ss wines NROTC Color Guard 
The Star Spangied Banner.’ ...:.... By Entire Assembly 
PME RER RS eee ng, whl inc The Reverend Dawson C. Bryan 
Introduction of the Speaker. .... Lt. Comdr. C. M. Alvord 
U.S. N. (Ret.) 
PIU LESS «och, 2 as Captain L .B. Marshall (MC) U.S.N. 
Comdr. Allan Collette 
(MC) U.S.N. 
Presentation of Awards..... Col. Sam W. Becker 
Mr. Court Norton 
Lieut. I. B. Maltz, C. A. P. 
Presentation of Commissions...... Comdr. V. F. Rathbun 
U.S. N. (Ret.) 
Oath of Office... .Comdr. V. F. Rathbun, U. S. N. (Ret.) 
Anchors Aweigh..........-..--.-- By Entire Assembly 
Benedittian...--..4--. +: The Reverend Stanley L. Smith 


Retire the Colors.. NROTC Color Guard and Bugle Corps 


Recessional 
No Applause 


II 
ADDRESS BY CAPTAIN LESLIE B. MARSHALL 


OU are members of the Commissioning Class of the 
Rice Institute under the Navy Program for procuring 
officers from the various schools and colleges of the United 
States. You are ready to join the Naval Service as com- 
missioned officers and take your places with your brother 
officers. No doubt many of you have wondered whether or 
not you would be able to enter the Service before the war 
ended. That question is now answered. There is no doubt 
but that you will. True enough, the war in Europe is 
acknowledged to be over, but there still remains the war in 
the Pacific which will be long, difficult, bitter, and costly. 
Costly in men, material, money, and time. Costly particu- 
larly to our young men who man the guns, wade in the mud, 
man the ships, and carry on all the grim, dirty work of war. 
You are receiving your commissions at an opportune time 
and at a time when your services will be of particular value 
to your country, to be utilized in the continuing war in the 
Pacific. You have worked hard and you are now reaping the 
first fruits of your labor. The tree, however, is by no means 
stripped and there will be multiple opportunities ahead of 
you to continue your studies and your work and reap future 
benefits. These opportunities will enable you to continue 
your advancement, to take your rightful place in the Navy, 
or to go back into civilian life in your professions when the 
war is ended and peace comes to the world once more. You 
will no doubt be sent to all parts of the world where we have 
Naval activities. You will see countries and people that you 
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have never seen before perhaps, and you will see war in all 
of its cruelty, danger, pain, suffering, and death. With all 
this, however, this start into a new world, you will have the 
aid and counsel of all of the men in every corps whose brains, 
skill, and courage are responsible for all the improvements, 
advancements, research, new construction, new ships, planes, 
and ships of every type that were not dreamed of some 
years ago. You will have the advice, aid, and counsel of the 
gallant fighting men who have fought the ships, planes, 
carriers, and submarines in which each officer competes with 
his brother officer in his daily work, ideas, his methods of 
handling men and equipment, and in various other ways. 
That way comes promotion in rank and greater responsi- 
bility as the ability of the individual develops, and all of 
the time, mind you, you are constantly under the supervision 
of your seniors, men who know the answers and act accord- 
ingly. Your career in the Navy depends on you and not on 
someone else, and the man who cannot pull his weight is 
dropped and by-passed. 

It is a proud service and rightfully so, the one you are 
about to enter as commissioned officers. The history and the 
record of the United States Navy is one that is recognized 
and honored in all parts of the world where men gather 
to talk of duties, experiences, commanding officers, ships, 
stations, and the many and multiple details that make up a 
Naval officer’s life. Our Navy is recognized as being the 
largest Navy that has ever existed in the history of the 
world. We have almost more ships of all types now than 
there were men in the Navy a few years ago. The Navy 
has come a long way since the days of John Paul Jones. 
These years have been of slow growth and development, 
of constant training, specialization, drill and battle practice, 
so that when the time came the Navy would be ready to 
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accomplish its mission, that of defending our country against 
an aggressor nation, and, as you know, this has been done 
in spite of the surprise attack at Pearl Harbor by a sup- 
posedly friendly nation and the terrible damage to our fleet. 
The Navy has played its réle well and has been true to its 
traditions. Men have died that their ships might live and 
fight again another day. This, gentlemen, is the Service. 
Men die that their ships may live. 

You are now about to receive your commissions as En- 
signs in the United States Naval Reserve. You will have a 
responsibility of place, position, and career in the Navy. 
There will be times of bitter disappointment, times of trial, 
times of personal danger, and times perhaps when nothing 
seems worth while. There will never be much money. There 
will be constant moves; there will be hard, difficult work, 
but, for all, the reward is there and it will come as you 
prove yourselves. Your service in the Navy is no better than 
the service you give, and it is yours to make, mar, or break. 
The Navy offers you responsibility, hard work, and_the 
opportunity to advance. It offers you an honorable career, 
and when your days of active duty are over and you are all 
Captains and Admirals, with your chests covered with rib- 
bons, and you have grown old in a beloved Service, then, 
as the Honorable Winston Churchill has so aptly expressed 
it, “You will be put out to grass,” to live your remaining 
years in peace, comfort, and security. 

When you, in a few moments, place your shoulder marks 
on your shoulders, you have stepped into the ranks of the 
Commissioned Officers of the Navy. Let no act of yours, 
in any way, ever, bring discredit to the uniform you wear. 

The Navy salutes you, honors you, and congratulates you 
upon the completion of this phase of your work and the 
winning of your commissions. 


Lesiig B. MarsHALtl, Captain, M.C., U.S.N. 


III 


PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 
For the Academic Year Ending June 25, 1945 


I. THE COLLETTE AWARD 
HIS award, a Navy standard sword and knot, is given 
to the student of the Senior Class attaining the highest 
mark in Naval Science subjects including aptitude for the 
service for the full Naval Science course. In the absence of 
the donor, Commander Allan Collette, U.S.N.R., M.C., on 
duty in the Pacific area, the presentation of the award was 


made by Mr. W. T. Hudson to Edmund Arthur Hartsook. 


Il. THE BECKER AWARD 
This award, a watch, is given to the student of the Senior 
Class receiving the highest mark for aptitude for the service. 
The presentation of the award was made by Colonel Sam 


W. Becker, the donor, to Richard Allen Conley. 


III. THE NORTON AWARD 
This award, a navigational watch, has been given each 
session to the student attaining the highest merit in Naviga- 
tion. The presentation of the award was made by Mr. Court 
Norton, the donor, to John William Scott. 


Iv. THE MALTZ AWARD 
This award, a $25 war bond, is given to the student of 
the N.R.O.T.C. Unit who has attained the highest average 
score as a member of the rifle team during the current ses- 
sion. The presentation of the award was made by Lieuten- 
ant I. B. Maltz, C.A.P., the donor, to Keith Gibbs Squires. 
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PRESENTATION OF COMMISSIONS BY THE 
COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE UNIT 


S you receive your commissions here today. you have 
by virtue of those commissions been designated as 
leaders of men. No matter what your mental characteristics 
or your intellectual attainments you now assume grave re- 
sponsibilities. Henceforward there will seldom bea time when 
men in small numbers or large will not be dependent upon 
you for their welfare, their comfort, their battle training, 
and perhaps even their very lives. Such is the measure of 
the responsibility you assume! 

All cannot be the inspired leaders of history but each 
and every one of you can, if you so choose, develop the 
qualities of good leadership. Many books have been written 
on this subject. All of them list and discuss the attributes 
of a good leader and all are worthy of your most serious 
study. It has been said that ‘There is no royal road to 
leadership for it demands . . . hard work, sincere living, 
and a high regard for justice and individuality.’”’ Leader- 
ship has many tools, but I would impress upon you that the 
most potent of all is the power of example. 

Tomorrow you will be engaged in battle with the most 
vicious enemy of civilization the world has ever known. It 
will be your responsibility, your duty, and, it may be, your 
glory through your leadership to play an ever-increasing 
réle in winning the victory we know is bound to come. Those 
of us here at the Rice Institute who, perforce, must remain’ 
behind, look to you to carry on in the spirit of the Institute, 
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and in the best traditions of the United States Navy. With 
you go our hopes and our prayers. 

And now as the Commanding Officer of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Unit of the Rice Institute, it is my 
right and also my honor to present to you young gentlemen 
your commissions as Ensigns in the Naval Reserve of the 
United States. With each commission goes my sincere con- 
gratulations and each carries my fervent wish that it may 
symbolize for you the beginning of a long, active, valuable, 
and honorable career as an officer in the United States Navy. 


V. F. RarHBun, Commander, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
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MEMBERS OF THE UNIT RECEIVING 
COMMISSIONS 


Adrian, David Leroy 
Anthony, James Phillip, Jr. 
Atkinson, Charles Harold, II 
Bailey, Charles Eugene 
Beecher, Charles Edward, Jr. 
Blanchard, Ray Burleigh, Jr. 
Carsten, Jack Webster 
Carter, Robert Murray 
Conley, Richard Allen 
Conrads, Bernard Ray 

Cox, Thomas Harold 
Elliott, William Kent 

Emig, Ralph William 


Flanagan, Thomas Alward, Jr. 


Goerner, Joseph Kofahl 
Hartman, Charles Paine 
Hartsook, Edmund Arthur 
Hayton, Bennie Charles 
Heaton, Lewis Carnes, Jr. 
Jeffries, Rollin Edgar, Jr. 


Johnston, Walker Francis, Jr. 
Jones, Thomas Robert 
Journeay, Glen Eugene 
Kmiecik, James Gerald 
Lewis, Harvin Robert 

Lloyd, John Morgan, Jr. 
McElree, George Douglas, Jr. 
Marchand, Earl Edward 
Meyer, John Henry, Jr. 
O’Keefe, Robert Franklin 
Row, Harold Sutton 

Scruggs, William Franklin 
Smith, Robert Calhoun 
Speich, Ralph John 

Tesoro, Robert 

Thomen, James Reuben 
Vansickle, Ray Allen 

Vilbig, John Lee, Jr. 
Withers, William Thrower 
Witte, George Christian, Jr. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
THIRTY-FIRST COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE RICE INSTITUTE 
COURT OF THE CHEMISTRY 
LABORATORIES 
9 AM., JUNE 24 AND 25, 1945 


I 
PROGRAM 
® 
SUNDAY, JUNE 24TH 
Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
SEPMON < « v's sss soe ee “The Springs of Life,” 
By the Rev. JoHN ALEXANDER Mackay, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
Hundredth Psalm and America. 
Benediction. 
6 
MONDAY, JUNE 25TH 


Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 

Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 
Announcements and Awards. 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
Conferring of Degrees in Course. 
Message to the Class. 
Hundredth Psalm and America. 


Benediction. 


II 
THE SPRINGS OF LIFE! 


Jeremiah II, 13—“They have forsaken me the fountain of living waters 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 


ALESTINE is a land of violent contrasts. Some parts 

of the country have water springs which never become 
dry because they are fed from everlasting snows. Other 
parts, and, chief among them, the plateau of Judea, do not 
possess a single gushing stream. 

Judea, as the prophet Jeremiah knew it, was a waterless 
plateau. In no place which fame has made immortal was 
water so precious. The problem of water supply was so acute 
on the world’s most famous plateau that its inhabitants 
gouged out cisterns in the solid rock to store the rain. Brack- 
ish and unwholesome though the water in those cisterns was, 
tasting of earth or stable, it was jealously treasured by the 
people. Yet, how often a householder would find that a 
crack had appeared in his rocky reservoir and that all the 
water so zealously stored had oozed away! 

The religious history of Palestine has also violent con- 
trasts. God had disclosed Himself to the Hebrew people 
as the one living God, the fountain-head of truth and good- 
ness, the abiding source of their welfare. But in Jewish 
history devotion to the living God was frequently succeeded 
by an orgy of idol worship. In some periods the worship 
of Jehovah and the crassest paganism lived side by side. 

1Baccalaureate sermon of the thirty-first commencement of the Rice Insti- 
tute, delivered in the Court of the Chemistry Laboratories by the Reverend 


John Alexander Mackay, D.D., LL.D., President of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, at nine o’clock, Sunday morning, June 24, 1945. 
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Time and again people who had been used to drink at the 
eternal spring tried, figuratively speaking, to slake their 
thirst with water stored in dank and leaky reservoirs of 
their own making. In view of this situation the great prophet 
Jeremiah put these sorrowful words into the mouth of God: 
“They have forsaken me the fountain of living waters and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” 

Foolishly but deliberately, the most privileged people in 
religious history set themselves to create other sources of 
spiritual supply. Turning from God the everlasting Spring 
of life, they made themselves idols. Bitter disappointment, 
however, became their lot. To use another figure employed 
by Jeremiah with telling effect, “They followed after the 
Bubble and Bubbles became.” Or, as it has also been ren- 
dered, ‘““They went after empty idols and became empty 
themselves.’’ They sought emptiness and, to their horror, 
they found it. Their devotion to hollow gods gave them 
hollow souls. . 

Today something is happening in our world which recalls 
what took place in the life of Israel in this ancient time. 
God, the living God, continues to be, as he was twenty-eight 
centuries ago, the true source and sustainer of life. But 
once again an attempt is made on man’s part to become 
self-sufficient and to nourish life at some artificial spring. 
In consequence of that attempt a pattern of life is emerging 
which is both hollow and dry and from which, in extreme 
cases, every vestige of humanity is lost. 


I 


As we survey human life today the overwhelming fact 
that comes home to us is this: We suffer from an exhaustion 
of spiritual resources. A certain dryness linked to spiritual 
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emptiness is a paramount and most disturbing feature of 
contemporary life. 

Poets, when they are true poets, are spiritually sensitive 
to the human situation in their day. One of the greatest 
of our American poets has given expression to the prophetic 
truth which Jeremiah passionately expressed. 


Here is no water but only rock 

Rock and no water and the sandy road 

The road winding above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water. 


Another describes voices that speak out of 


Empty cisterns and exhausted wells. 


He means hollow voices, voices as empty as the milieu in 
which they live. A third, writing not many months ago, 
speaks of 


Voices rising up from the cities, where the people are—but only voices. 


By which he meant this: In our great centers of popula- 
tion many voices which we hear are simply hollow sounds, 
without meaning. 

Consider a concrete, if extreme, example of dryness, in 
our time. A terrifying illustration of moral drought, of a 
spiritual desert in the world of today is associated with a 
locality called Buchenwald. Never has history provided such 
an example of waterless wasteland in the realm of the spirit. 
Those responsible for the sadistic orgy unveiled in the 
Buchenwald camp had lost all trace of manhood. They had 
become transformed into warped and frizzled demons. 
From their scorched spirits the last drop of humanity had 
been drained. 

What had happened to those men? Especially, what had 
happened to their masters? What was the secret of that 
sordid hell? Its secret was blazoned unashamedly above the 
gateway to the place. Those who entered read these words, 
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“There is no God.” Buchenwald and its works were dedi- 
cated to the repudiation of religious faith. Refusing to be- 
lieve in God, the men who conducted that camp failed to 
act like men; for man without God ceases to be man. Buchen- 
wald is the logical consummation of atheism. It will live in 
history as a parable to all coming generations of what can 
happen when religious faith utterly dies in times of great 
stress. Let any man or group of men say with Nietzsche, 
“God is dead,” and soon thereafter people will begin to 
die to all those qualities and graces which faith in-God has 
created. The terrible words of Paul in his letter to the 
Romans will receive fulfillment, “As they disdained to 
acknowledge God any longer, God had given them up to a 
reprobate instinct, for the perpetration of what is improper, 
till they are filled with all manner of wickedness, depravity, 
lust, and viciousness.”” How terribly contemporary those 
words are when we consider the Nazi horror! 

But someone will say Buchenwald has no relevancy for 
the rank and file of American people. Is it not the case that 
on our coins is blazoned still, “In God we trust’? Yet, 
underneath the titanic war effort in which we are all en- 
gaged, who can fail to sense a certain dryness that begins 
to invade our spirits. A languor and indifference, a disturb- 
ing spiritual drought begin to make their presence felt. In 
these last years we have become so accustomed to tales of 
horror in different parts of the world that we are no longer 
stirred with moral indignation as we were before. Many 
take it for granted that there is little that can be done, or 
that should be done, by normal, tolerant Americans, about 
the liquor trafic. We find ourselves strangely inhibited 
when we are asked to rally to a cause where human rights 
are being violated and human personality is being degraded. 
The lack of religious liberty and the horrors of religious per- 
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secution in certain parts of the world do not make us excited. 
Spiritual enthusiasms are fewer; boredom is more common, 
the art of killing time is more assiduously cultivated. 

In academic circles we keep ourselves under very severe 
restraint. We have come to regard it as a violation of 
academic poise that students and scholars should commit 
themselves with crusading passion to a great idea or to a 
great cause. Some intellectual circles frown upon a leader 
who exalts devotion to human causes above the routine of 
institutional life. We are chary about giving anything or 
anyone too great admiration. An American educator re- 
cently made the remark that “The failure to admire for 
fear of being duped is a progressive disease of the spirit.” 

Even in religious circles, within the sacred precincts of 
the Christian Church, people become scared of anything that 
would make religion the most exciting and enthralling con- 
cern on earth. Cold ethicism, dry convention, threaten to 
take the place of bubbling enthusiasm. Soul-stirring emotion 
in religion tends to be left more and more to the so-called 
sects and cults. Some of us churchmen are as scared as 
academic leaders are of the presence of a consuming en- 
thusiasm. 

When we survey the approach to international statecraft 
it is lamentably and disturbingly true that the pursuit of 
security has taken the place of a passion for righteousness. 
Do the rulers of the nations know that security without 
righteousness is a broken cistern that can hold no water? 
Have they forgotten that security when pursued for its own 
sake is ‘‘mortals’ chiefest enemy’? Let them remember this: 

Those who put their faith in worldly order 
Not controlled by the order of God, 
In confident ignorance, but arrest disorder, 


Make it fast, breed fatal disease, 
Degrade what they exalt. 
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The chief source of our trouble, the broken cistern which 
we have most reason to fear, is the devotion to a wilting | 
relativism, to a subtle belief in nothing. It is a failure to 
believe in anything with soul-kindling passion. Listen to the 
words of a contemporary American: 
O my country, 
It is Nothing that we must fear: the thought of Nothing: 
The sound of Nothing in our hearts 
like the hideous scream 
Of fire-engines in the streets at midnight: 
The belief in Nothing. 
In all these respects we hew ourselves “cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” We follow empty idols 
and become empty ourselves. Hollow souls are the outcome. 


II 


If this is our situation, what is to be done? One thing is 
needful. We must recognize that life becomes true life and 
worthily fulfills its meaning only in the measure in which 
God is its fountain-head and source of constant renewal. 
We must learn to say again, “‘With Thee is the fountain 
of life... All my well-springs are in Thee.” 

But, in this connection, if we are to guard ourselves 
strictly from mere poetry, and still more from what might 
be regarded as sentimentality, certain very practical ques- 
tions arise. These it becomes necessary to formulate and to 
answer. 

The first question is this: Where is the fountain of living 
waters to be found? God as life’s fountain-head and peren- 
nial source of life’s renewal is to be found in the Bible. 
There His inmost nature is disclosed to us. There we meet 
Him. There are the “still waters” and the “green pastures” 
of His presence. There His everlasting love gushes forth. 
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There His redemptive purpose begins to flow through his- 
tory. There our soul’s thirst for truth and goodness and 
beauty can be satisfied. 

It is not enough to admire the Bible or to say exultantly 
that it continues to be the world’s best seller, that it is 
the greatest monument of English prose and the most trans- 
forming influence in all literature. It is time that admira- 
tion began to pass into exploration. The sad truth is that 
our generation is sadly ignorant of the Bible. The classes 
and the masses do not know it as they should. Above all, 
in our great centers of culture it is little more than a mem- 
ory. Our generation, it has been pointed out, is the first 
generation in the history of English letters, since Beowulf 
and Chaucer, in which our leading writers do not know 
the Bible. That is the reason why modern literature is so 
notoriously barren and impoverished, a veritable wasteland. 
The time has come when steps must be taken to secure that 
this greatest source of inspiration is made available in all 
the schools and colleges of our country. Never will the 
present dryness pass, and the inhibitions that enthrall us 
be overcome, until the river of Biblical inspiration begins 
to surge again through the minds and hearts of our Amer- 
ican people. 

A second question arises: How shall we recognize the 
fountain? That is to say, How can the Bible be read to such 
purpose that we shall inescapably be led to the central core 
of it, the reality of God Himself, and so drink at the ever- 
lasting Spring. The “‘living waters” which we need and which 
alone can solve life’s problems flow forth from the influ- 
ence of a person, Jesus Christ. He is the Fountain of life. 
It was He who said with strange daring, “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink.” Seated once by .a well- 
side in the midst of a dusty plain, Christ said to a woman 
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who had come weariedly in the hot sunshine to draw water, 
“He that drinketh of this water shall thirst again, but he 
that drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst. But the water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of living water springing up into everlasting life.” 
Those who have taken that word seriously and sought in 
Christ the satisfaction of all their human wants have borne 
testimony to the fact that He is life’s true fountain. 

Oh Christ, He is the fountain, 

The deep sweet well of love. 

The cross upon which He was crucified on a bare rock in 
the Judean plateau became for Christian experience and 
world history the fountain-head of spiritual renewal. 

See, the streams of living waters 
Springing from eternal love, 

Well supply thy sons and daughters, 
And all fear of want remove: 

Who can faint, while such a river 
Ever flows their thirst to assuage? 
Grace which, like the Lord, the giver, 

Never fails from age to age. 

And how strange and striking it is, and true to the genius 
of the Christian religion, that the last invitation with which 
the Bible closes runs thus: “‘Let him who is athirst come and 
take the water of life freely.” 

But now the final question. What must we do to make this 
fountain ours? By that I mean, how can we appropriate the 
living water? There is one answer. Take. Verify. Don’t 
talk merely about God and religion. Don’t reduce them 
merely to poetry or history or theology. Experience them. 
Take, drink, let the living water from the eternal fountain 
enter into you and flow through you. A definite decision 
regarding God and a definite commitment to God are needed 
if the living water that flows from God is to mean anything 
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in our lives. This is the great adventure upon which we must 
embark if we are to know what is deepest in life and if life 
in all its spheres, in the secular as well as in the religious 
order, is going to be what it should be. 

Let me close with the vision of another Hebrew prophet, 
Ezekiel, whose penetrating insight related the bleak Judean 
plateau to a transforming influence. In a bold and sublime 
passage the prophet describes how a mighty river had its 
source in the Judean tableland, on the rock upon which the 
temple was built. A plateau entirely devoid of springs, as 
we have seen, entirely dependent upon water stored in rocky 
cisterns, suddenly became the source of a river which from 
a small beginning expanded into a mighty stream. It coursed 
down the blistered desert from the Holy City to the Dead 
Sea. It literally made the desert ‘‘to blossom like the rose.” 
The banks of the river became lined with trees that provided 
fruit for the dwellers of the wilderness. The leaves of those 
trees possessed medicinal virtues to heal their sicknesses. 
The river as it swept into the great salt sea purified its 
water and made it a home for fish. 

How could it possibly happen that such a life-giving 
torrent was born among the rocks of the plateau? The 
glowing prophetic imagery of Ezekiel provides the answer. 
Through the open doors of the temple God entered into 
the inmost sanctuary. The entrance of the Divine Glory 
into a house of stone built on waterless rock gave birth to 
a fountain. 

Here is a prophetic parable of history’s most notable 
fact, its most transforming event. The living God became 
associated with human life in a unique way upon the water- 
less upland of Judea. The consequence was that a piece of 
earth that had no water springs in its rocky bosom gave 
birth, in the realm of the spirit, to an everlasting spring of 
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spiritual renewal, to a mighty current which changed his- 
tory. It is this stream which must become today, as it was 
yesterday, the fountain of renewal for the life of mankind. 
This river of God must engirdle the globe. 

Learn the secret of the river. I address myself especially 
to you young men and women who are about to graduate 
from this great center of culture. Learn the secret of the 
river. God’s entrance into a temple of stone, built upon a 
rocky waste, gave birth to a mighty, transforming stream. 
That is the secret of true living. Open your life to God. 
Let His living, transforming influence flow through you. 
By so doing you will become true men and women, and your 
lives will become relevant to all the tremendous problems 
of our time. 

Be clear about this: Your greatest need is personal re- 
ligion. It will also be your greatest asset. And be assured of 
this also: If civilization and culture are going to be what 
they should be, if life in the city and in the home, in the 
school and on the farm, in the centers of government and 
the centers of industry, in the state and in the Church, is 
going to get a fresh start, God must become the fountain- 
head. We must drink long and plunge deep in the living 
waters that flow from life’s great Upland. 

Joun A. Mackay. 


III 
A TRIBUTE 


WE HAVE SUFFERED IRREPARABLE LOSSES BY 
DEATH IN THE WAR. WE HAVE OUR OWN WAR 
DEAD. WE WOULD SPEND A MOMENT ALONE 
WITH OUR DEAD. WHEREVER THEIR COUN- 
TRY CALLED THEM THEY WENT. THEIR 
LINES HAVE GONE OUT TO THE VERY ENDS OF 
THE EARTH. WHEREVER THEY FOUGHT, 
THEY FOUGHT VALIANTLY FOR THE BREAK- 
ING OF TYRANNY AND THE RESTORATION 
OF FREEDOM TO THE COMMON WAYS OF 
MEN. THEIR FAME IS SECURE. IT RESTS IN 
REMEMBRANCE IN THE HEARTS OF MEN. AND 
THEIR SPIRITS SHINE LIKE THE STARS IN THE 
SKY. LET US STAND IN SILENT TRIBUTE TO 
THEM. 


IV 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND AWARDS 


URING the current academic session which opened 

November 1, 1944, the trustees have received gifts 

to the Institute which I have the pleasure of announcing at 
this time: 


A further contribution of $175 for the award of the 
Junior Engineering Scholarship from an anonymous friend 
of the Rice Institute who initiated the award in 1927 and 
has been supporting the scholarship ever since; 

From the Elizabeth Baldwin and the Pallas Athene Lit- 
erary Societies gifts of $200 and $175, respectively, in sup- 
port of the scholarships which these societies initiated in 
1926; and from the Owen Wistar Literary Society a fur- 
ther contribution of $150 to the library fund which this 
society began setting up in 1929; 

In memory of her son, Frank Elliott Cook, Rice ’42, 
who died in action in the Pacific, Mrs. William L. Cook of 
Houston and her four other sons, all graduates of Rice 
and now in the armed services, have given the sum of $125 
to set up the Frank Elliott Cook Memorial Fund, which 
they intend subsequently to increase, for the purchase of 
books for the Rice Library; 

From the parents of students of the first N.R.O.T.C. 
Commissioning Class of the Rice Institute, a gift of $50 
for library books in memory of Ensign Gordon Edward 
Rhemann, who graduated from Rice in the Class of Feb- 
ruary 1944, and died in action in the Pacific; 
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From several individuals a sum totaling $83.50 for library 
books in memory of friends; 

From Mrs. Laurance H. Armour of Evanston, Illinois, 
a gift of $150 for athletic prizes in memory of Lieutenant 
Alfred James Compton, Jr., who entered the United States 
Army in March 1943 during his freshman year at Rice and 
was killed in action in Germany; 

From the American Philosophical Society a first grant 
of $250 in aid of biological research; 

From a friend of the Rice Institute who has wished to 
remain anonymous a further gift of $2500. These contri- 
butions over a period of seven years now attain the sum 
of $20,000 for the spreading of spiritual light not only 
within this community but also far beyond its borders; 

From the estate of the late Ora N. Arnold of Houston 
the sum of $515.20 towards the Ora N. Arnold Fellowship; 

From the Rice Institute Architectural Society the sum 
of $1200 in war bonds for the Traveling Fellowship in 
Architecture to the support of which the Society has been 
contributing; 

From the Association of Rice Alumni the sum of $4,000 
as an additional contribution to the building fund of that 
organization; 

From the Crosby Naval Stores, Inc., another gift of 
$10,000, again with unassigned objective; 

From the Dow Chemical Company $750 for the continua- 
tion of its scholarship or fellowship which was initiated 
two years ago on a year-to-year basis through the good 
ofices of Dr. Willard H. Dow, President of the Dow 
Chemical Company; 

From the R. P. Farnsworth Company the sum of $1,150 
for special equipment in the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment of the Rice Institute ; 
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From Mr. Charles E. Merrill of New York an additional 
gift of $1250 in 50 shares of Lane Bryant Inc. stock; 

From Mr. and Mrs. Wirt A. Paddock of Houston an 
unrestricted gift of $10,000 in 250 shares of stock in the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company; 

From Mr. James A. Walsh of Houston a further gift 
of $200 for the Timothy Walsh Scholarship in Architec- 
ture fund which the donor inaugurated in 1941; 

From Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Wiess of Houston a 
gift of $46,500 in 1000 shares of stock in the Navarro Oil 
Company ‘‘to be used as a contribution to start a fund for 
the building of a memorial library, or as the Trustees see 
fits 

All these gifts we gratefully acknowledge, thank God, 
and take courage. 


I now have the privilege of announcing, in the order of 
their founding, awards of scholarships for the thirty-fifth 
academic session of the Rice Institute, the lectures of which 
will begin on July 5, 1945: 


GRAHAM BAKER STUDENT" 
Arianna Wright, of the Junior Class 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR THE GRAHAM BAKER 
STUDENTSHIP 
(alphabetical) 
Joy Joyce, of the Junior Class 
Marius James Lucy, Jr., of the Junior Class 


SCHOLAR OF THE JOHN MCKNITT ALEXANDER CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Joy Joyce, of the Junior Class 


1The Graham Baker Studentship is awarded to that student in the three 
lower classes who earns the highest scholastic standing for the academic year. 
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AXSON CLUB’S ELLEN AXSON WILSON SCHOLAR 
Shirley Beth Nyberg, of the Sophomore Class 


ELIZABETH BALDWIN LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Emily Ruth Butler, of the Freshman Class 


PALLAS ATHENE LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Betty Anne Turner, of the Freshman Class 


JUNIOR ENGINEERING SCHOLAR 
Marius James Lucy, Jr., of the Junior Class 


THOMAS R. FRANKLIN AND JULIA H. FRANKLIN SCHOLARS 
(alphabetical) 
Frederick G. R. Gaeke, Jr., of the Freshman Class 
Muriel Jean Greenman, of the Junior Class 
Evelyn Louise McNeill, of the Freshman Class 
Elizabeth Palmer Schumacher, of the Sophomore Class 


MAX AUTREY MEMORIAL SCHOLAR 
William Lloyd Skaggs, of the Freshman Class 


COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB SCHOLAR 
Doris Jean Depenbrock, of the Senior Class 


LADY GEDDES PRIZE IN WRITING 
Melvin Abbe Dow, of the Freshman Class 


SAMUEL FAIN CARTER FELLOW 
Vincent Frederick Cowling, Ph. D. (Rice) 


The awards of the following scholarships and fellowships 
have been deferred: 

HOHENTHAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

DANIEL RIPLEY SCHOLARSHIPS 

EDITH RIPLEY SCHOLARSHIPS 

MARY PARKER GIESEKE SCHOLARSHIP 
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THOMAS AUBREY DICKSON AND PAULINE MARTIN DICKSON 
SCHOLARSHIP 

FRIENDS OF RICE SCHOLARSHIPS 

CHAPMAN-BRYAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 

LADY WASHINGTON TEXAS CENTENNIAL AWARD 

AXSON CLUB’S KATIE B. HOWARD SCHOLARSHIP 

SAMUEL S. ASHE SCHOLARSHIP 

ENGINEERING ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIP 

THOMAS RICHARD FRANKLIN AND JULIA HADLEY FRANK- 
LIN SCHOLARSHIPS 

WALSH SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 

MARY ALICE ELLIOTT LOAN FUND IN ARCHITECTURE 

‘“‘R”? ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP 

PREMEDICAL SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIP 

MAX AUTREY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 

WALTER B. SHARP MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 

TRAVELING FELLOWSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 

JAMES A. BAKER AND ALICE GRAHAM BAKER GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS 

CATHARINE WITHERS ROPER AND BENJAMIN E. ROPER 
GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 

DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY FELLOWSHIP 


Throughout its history the Institute has maintained from 
year to year an additional number of fellowships and as- 
sistantships in various departments. Announcements of these 
appointments will appear as usual in the current catalogue. 


V 
CONFERRING OF DEGREES IN COURSE 


HE degrees about to be conferred are earned degrees. 

They are awarded by authority vested in the Trustees 
of the Rice Institute, and by the Trustees delegated to their 
representative on this occasion. The degrees are conferred 
on recommendation of the Faculty, and in the procedure 
the Secretary of the Faculty will introduce the candidates, 
the Bursar and the Curator will serve as marshals, the 
hoods will be invested by the Dean, and the diplomas re- 
ceived from the Registrar. 

Under the accelerated program induced by the national 
emergency, certain members of this class, on completion 
of the requirements for their respective degrees, have al- 
ready been inducted into war service and are unable to 
return for this ceremony. Contrary to our practice under 
normal conditions, these members of the class are granted 
their degrees at this time in absentia. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Sadie Gwin Allen, with distinction Kathleen Carter 


Billie Adalyn Baar Dick Kendall Cason, in absentia 
Jocile Avis Baggett Martha Reynolds Clarac 
Martha Shaw Bailey Dorothy Grace Comhaire 
Marie Virginia Barrett Alice Picton Craig, in absentia 
Maurine Regina Bellnoski Anne Catherine Crickenberger 
Julia Margaret Bentz Alice Bryant Cunningham 

Ray Burleigh Blanchard, Jr. Mary Lawrean Davis 

Edwina Lane Breihan Alice Marion Dennard 
Elizabeth Bills Broyles Doris Jean Depenbrock 
Virginia Calma Ruth Jeannette Doss 

Evelyn Cameron Helen Margaret Elliott, with hon- 
Claire Beth Carter ors in Mathematics 
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Barbara Carolyn Ewing 
Leila Jean Foster 
Eleanor Ruth French 
Margaret Rae Fultz, with honors 
in Biology 
Jean Allen Garrison 
Rosemary Glaviana 
Frances Ann Hawkins 
Alice Frances Hayes 
Martha Elizabeth Hayes 
Mary Jean Heafer 
Shirley Rowell Heinze 
William Gambrell Henry 
Dorothy Joe Hill 
Joyce George Hjersted 
Richard Prentiss Hodges 
Marjorie Joyce Holm 
Marjorie Nell Houston 
Bette Gene Howard 
Annie Laurie Jackson 
Marilyn Johnson 
Glen Eugene Journeay 
Mary Margaret Kampe 
Rose Marie Kegg 
Betty Lou Jarrell Kier 
Jerrine Francis Kinell 
Dorothy Joyce Lawrence 
Violette Andrée Léonardon 
Gertrude Lisette Levy 
Edith Essie Lipscomb 
Maralyn Maureen McCurdy, with 
distinction 
Nancy McLean 
Mary Jane McNair 
Elaine Hortense Maas 
Elizabeth Ann Marsh 
Dorothy Virginia Marshall 


Donald Davis Mitchell, in absentia 

Mary Elizabeth Mohr, with hon- 
ors in English 

Margaret Allan Monroe 

Georgette Marcelle Moraud 

Suzanne Elberta Nabors 

Mary Anne Nolen 

Thomas Hall Obenchain, Jr., in 
absentia 

Juanita Virginia Penn 

Peggy Janet Pfeffer 

Frances Ellen Picton 

Albert Charles Poujol 

Ann Ridgeway 

Harold Robert Schwartz, in ab- 
sentia 

Catherine Dolores Shaub 

Elaine Lucille Sherfy 

Wilma Lee Slaughter 

Katherine Maloney Smith 

Robert Calhoun Smith 

Doris Jean Snider 

William Fielding Spiller, in ab- 
sentia 

Margie Lynn Stroup 

Frances Aubrey Sullivan 

Helen Estelle Sullivan 

Marie Antoinette Tardo 

Flora Jean Thomas 

Dolores Wade 

Mary Estelle Walker 

Gladys Mildred Wallace 

Gladie Jo Walter 

James Reagan Whitehurst, in ab- 
sentia 

Anna Louise Zagst 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


John Riley Donaldson 
Preston John Frazier, Jr. 
James Gerald Kmiecik 


William Freeman Love, with hon- 


ors in Physics 


Robert Pat Ryan, with honors in 
physics 
Harvey Senturia 


William Thrower Withers 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Charles Eugene Bailey James Gordon Jewell 
Charles Edward Beecher, Jr. Walker Francis Johnston, Jr. 
Thomas Harold Cox Joe Lee Leggett 
Clyde Herbert Fitch, Jr. Robert Franklin O’Keefe 
Carl Brandon Fox, Jr. Jack Cruse Pereson 
Joseph Kofahl Goerner Henry Herbert Rachford, Jr. 
Charles Paine Hartman Harold Sutton Row, in absentia 
Edmund Arthur Hartsook Robert Tesoro, with distinction 
Bennie Charles Hayton Glenn Thornton Van Dusen, Jr. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

James Phillip Anthony, Jr. Hershel Maurice Rich 
William Kent Elliott, in absentia Victor Donald Snow 
William Ward Jones, with distinc- James Reuben Thomen 

tion John Lee Vilbig, Jr. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Garland Emory Allison Gilbert Adolph Metz, Jr. 
Charles Harold Atkinson, II John Henry Meyer, Jr. 
James Paul Berling Davis Pendleton Parrish, in ab- 
Robert Murray Carter sentia 
Alan Jesse Chapman Richard Everett Rhoades 
Bernard Ray Conrads Frank Walter Riesenberg 
Johnnie Lee Cox Bruce Henry Rogers 
Ralph William Emig George Benjamin Scarborough 
Thomas Alward Flanagan, Jr. William Franklin Scruggs 
Robert Morris Hutchison, II Ralph John Speich 
Hubert Alois Janicek, Jr. Jack Harold Sybert 
Thomas Robert Jones Robert Earl Talley 
John Francis Joplin Fred Lewis Toan 
John Morgan Lloyd, Jr. George Edward Wilkin, Jr. 
George Douglas McElree, Jr. Fred Minor Winn, Jr. 
Earl Edward Marchand George Christian Witte, Jr. 


James Monroe Marshall 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Frances Ann Hermon 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Katherine Martha Fischer 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Clarence John Addis, Jr. Robert Warren Long 


VI 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CLASS 


HERE was current in my boyhood an old, old saying 

that dreams at dawn are true. Though originally per- 
haps only a poet’s passing fancy or pleasing conceit, the 
saying has persisted. It has stayed with me ever since I 
first heard it, though I have never been able to reduce the 
saying to reason. It has always outrun my arguments, sur- 
viving superstition and scepticism alike. In the idea I have 
found a perennial source of refreshment, stimulus, and 
thankfulness. Despite exceptions, the rule has held true for 
me. So I pass the rule with a rider on to you, for whatever 
of worth they may have, for you. They should toughen 
resolution and hearten courage on an occasion where we 
stand once more at the parting of the ways, at a point 
whence many roads radiate, and at the break of a new day 
to which you and yours have been looking forward, not 
for days, but for years. Now the idea plus the rider comes 
to this: if good dreams at the break of day come true, may 
not great hopes at the beginning of a career also carry 
through to realization? I certainly think so, yet again with- 
out quite sufficient reason. Towards that realization I have 
wishes for you of things I have long sought, and still seek, 
for myself. In particular, towards the ultimate goal of your 
desires, I wish you breadth, kindliness, and mind: breadth 
of outlook, kindliness of spirit, and purity of mind. 

For a little more of precision let us spread these wishes 
out a bit. Breadth, kindliness, and mind at first glance may 
seem to be diverse in kind. As a matter of fact, in their 
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qualified appearance here they are intimately related. 
Breadth of outlook, kindliness of spirit, and purity of mind 
in reality are close kin. Their kinship may be verified in 
some such way as this. We are accustomed to measure 
thought, feeling, reason, flight of imagination, and the like, 
in terms of ordinary dimensions. I think of two striking 
parallels from the religious realm. You will recall the 
familiar exhortation of St. Paul, the Apostle, on the love of | 
Christ and the fulness of God made to the Ephesians: ‘‘That 
ye may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height’’; while in the 
same moment there jumps vividly to mind the vision 
St. John the Divine had of the city in the heavens: “The 
city lieth foursquare,” said he... . “The length and the 
breadth and the height of it are equal.’’ And is not kind- 
liness of spirit of the same essence? To my mind it is, be- 
cause when I say kindliness of spirit I think not only of 
the kindliness of a stout but tender heart and the kindliness 
under a firm and gentle hand, but also of that kindliness of 
spirit which tempers our estimates, appraisals, and judg- 
ments, of movements and events, of God and of men. And 
by purity of mind I would understand the clarity, simplicity, 
honesty, and imperturbable serenity, of an orderly, truth- 
seeking mind. 

Even such priceless acquisitions as these assure no easy 
passport to greatness. Numerous visas and validations will 
be required along the way. Indeed, whether from an aca- 
demic or from a practical point of view, the anatomy of 
greatness is a difficult subject. In the framework of great- 
ness actually achieved there seems always to have been 
present either superlative power of mind, or extraordinary 
energy of will, or both. But there is more uncertainty of 
opinion as to the relative roles played by character, good or 
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bad, and by circumstance, favorable, fortuitous, or unfriend- 
ly, in the achieving of greatness. One great man settled the 
matter in his estimate of another great man. Edmund Burke 
said of Admiral Keppel that there was something high about 
him. In fact, Burke wrote: “Lord Keppel is something 
high.” Burke did not mean high gain or high hand or high 
hat or high stature. What Burke meant, as I read him, 
was Keppel’s height in character, opportunity, and intellect, 
on his own, and from his forebears. 

These aspects of greatness have always had your respect. 
They have been effective in the manifold activities of your 
own college days. They cast light on your future careers. 
You have all the courage, high-mindedness, confidence, and 
imperiousness of youth. So had we of an earlier generation. 
But there are many more of you than there were of us, 
and many more people are disposed to listen to you than 
were ever inclined to listen to us. You are for the people. 
So were we. We believed in the people because we thought 
we were the people. You are about to be mustered out into 
a turbulent world to set it right. So were we. You are ad- 
mirably equipped for the task. So were we. In the fact of 
present wreckage I insist that the last generation did a 
fair job, but your generation will do a much better job on 
a vaster scale because you have adequate force of arms and a 
great deal more of spiritual force behind you than they had. 

But my own confidence in this class rests on this. You are 
fortunate. You are making good use of good fortune. You 
are fortunate in the time and place of your birth, and in 
the immediate and remoter background of faith and free- 
dom into which you were born. You are fortunate. You have 
already enhanced that background through your own ex- 
perience, training, and attainment, and you have heightened 
the outlook of adventure, theory, and experiment presently 
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confronting you. You are fortunate. You have had the 
advantage of participating in the life afforded by the founder 
of this institution, and of profiting from the steadfast fidelity 
and cheerful efficiency manifested in your interests by the 
trustees and the teachers of this foundation. You are for- 
tunate. For now you are about to enter the expanding fel- 
lowship composed of our graduates and former students 
who stand ready to applaud and support all your efforts 
towards attaining the same sort of success they themselves 
have been achieving. 

You can hardly overestimate your power to do good, you 
will overlook no opportunity for helping others, rich and 
poor, and you dare not underestimate your duty to meet 
these obligations to human society. To the welfare of hu- 
manity you will contribute the best you have. You will re- 
member the teaching of a very great teacher who taught 
that without humility there can be neither humanity nor 
human greatness. Nor will you rest until the best you have to 
give to humanity bears the clear-cut character and unmis- 
takable mint-mark of a master workman and a master mind. 

Thus in the end I have allowed purity of mind to over- 
shadow breadth of outlook and kindliness of spirit, at least 
for the moment. Good dreams and great hopes may justify 
life perhaps better for you if they center on and lead to 
works of the truth-seeking mind. The practical works of 
man may bring more of immediate glory in their train, 
but I gravely doubt if that illumination outlasts invention 
or interpretation in the world of the mind. There need be 
no violating of experience in the implied differentiation I 
am making. At any rate, to me, almost instinctively, intel- 
lectual satisfactions seem to surpass all others. And I am 
well aware, as you are, that intellectual satisfactions derive 
not alone from devotion to literature, science, and art, but 
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also from the promotion of industry, transport, and com- 
merce, from the advancement of statesmanship, government, 
and philanthropy, and indeed from every variety of human 
activity in which faculties of mind are called into play. 
Wherever the brain of man works, there flourishes a prov- 
ince of the mind. And I could maintain, nor would you pro- 
test, that pure and applied science now constitute one of 
the most productive provinces in the domain of the human 
mind. 

On these high errands of civilization you now set out. 
You are leaving a very happy life to translate your ambi- 
tions into action. And it is in action that most men find 
their greatest happiness. At each recurring commencement 
from the first we have sent our sons and daughters of Rice 
into action under the inspiration of an ancient line of 
Homer, whose chronicles began moving men and women a 
thousand years before our era. Even so today, on the occa- 
sion of our thirty-first commencement, we confidently send 
you forth to do battle and conquer for God, for country, 
for freedom, and for truth, under that same Homeric rubric 


of Rice, 


To be brave. To win renown, 
To stand the first in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to your native land, 
Before your eyes your mighty sires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 


In your absence you will be held in kind remembrance. 
You will be warmly welcomed on your every return to Rice. 
And it will be a braver, better, and more beautiful place 
than we have hoped for or dreamed of. 


EDGAR ODELL LOVETT. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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